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VoxtumeE IV 


The bracken-rust is red on the hill; 
The pines stand brooding, somber and still; 
Gray are the cliffs and the waters gray, 
Where seagulls dip to the sea-born spray. 
Sad November, lady of rain, 
Sends the goose-wedge over again. 
—Ge0rGE Srer.inG, ‘The Last Days”’ 
aD 
HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. 
at 8:15 oclock, 
4:00 oclock. 


FREE 


Every Saturday evening 
and every Sunday afternoon at 
—Cuarces Heinrorn, Organist 


aD 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ar women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, THE PRINCE OF WALES! 


The Prince of Wales made an eloquent and im- 
pressive speech in London in support of the League 
of Nations, and urged that trust and confidence 
between all nations shall be dev eloped as the basis 
of permanent peace. The transmission of the ad- 
dress by radio was perfect, and the Prince’s voice 
and diction made its hearing in America a de- 
lightful privilege. He assumed a royal preroga- 
tive in pronouncing one word thus, effic’-a-cy 
accenting the second syllable. But why not? 
The Carnecie MaGazine sometimes makes its 
own paths in the field of language—against all 
rules, always—pronouncing retinue with the 
accent on the second syllable, and writing oclock 
without the ancient apostrophe. When the 
Prince’s word was referred to the dictionary 
custodian at the Carnegie Library, the report 
came back that, after ranging through all the 
English and American authorities, ‘‘the Prince 
of Wales had not a leg to stand on."’ But why 
cannot the World's First Gentleman set the 
fashion in words, as in hats? 


GARDEN-OF-GOLD MATTERS 


The CarneGig MaGazine receives a great many 
letters about its Garden of Gold—many of them 
containing precious gifts, and many others golden 
words. During the three years and a half in which 
the Magazine has been in existence the contribu- 
tions in money, all of them entirely unsolicited, 
have amounted to more than $500,000, not one 
month having gone by without its tribute of 
golden substance. The Garden is inhabited by 
two whimsical characters—Jason, the Gardener, 
so named by our friend Robert Garland, as the 
hero of the Golden Fleece, and Jason's wife Pe- 
nelope, who loves to talk and be talked to. For 
a long time now Jason has been telling Penclope 
the tales of his adventures with the companions 
of his mythological days, and these stories have 
been amusingly illustrated by Anne Ophelia Todd, 
a recent graduate of Carnegie Tech. This month 
the plan has been somewhat changed by dropping 
the stories and giving the two gardeners a topic 
for pastoral discussion. At the end of their talks 
the gifts of the month will be chronicled in a state- 
ment entirely separate and apart from their con- 
versation. The Magazine will be glad to hear 
from its readers concerning this department, and 
suggestions or criticisms will always be welcomed. 


FROM OUR AUSTRIAN JUROR 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Permit me to say goodby to you in this way. 
I cannot refrain from expressing to you how ex- 
tremely I enjoyed the days I spent in Pittsburgh. 
I feel happy to have become acquainted with the 
strong, unrestrained, and yet profoundly noble 
spirit of the Institute which has the effect of pro- 
moting and preserving the whole culture of our 
time. 

—Karv STERRER 
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FOUNDER’S DAY 1930 


oo and the United States in per- 


petual friendship! That was the 
sentiment of the day. The large audi- 
ence came expecting rich things—and 
the presence among them of several hun- 
diet persons who have attended these 
celebrations through many years was 
proof that they are never disappointed. 
On the platform were the trustees of 
the Carnegie Institute and _ several 
special guests. The floral decorations 
were superb, and their effect was 
heightened by the flags of the fifteen 
nations represented in the International 
Exhibition of Paintings. 


PresipENT CuurcH: We are very happy 
to greet our friends seated here, as well 
as those unseen friends who take part 
with us over the radio, in the thirty- 
fourth annual celebration of Founder's 
Day. Dr. Charles Heinroth, organist 
and director of music, will play the 
Overture to “‘Mignon,”’ by Thomas. 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas F. Coakley, 


rector of the Sacred Heart Church, then 
pronounced this invocation: 


Dr. Coaxtey: Direct, O Lord, all our 
actions by Thy holy inspirations, and 
carry them on by Thy gracious assist- 
ance; that every prayer and work of 
ours may always begin with Thee and 
by Thee be happily ended, through 
Christ, our Lord, Amen. 


A quartette comprising Margaret 
Spaulding Stockdale, Mabel King, Will 
A. Rhodes Jr., and Raymond T. Griffin, 
with Earl Mitchell at the piano, then 
sang ‘God of Our Fathers,’” by Rossini. 


PresIDENT Cuurcu: The history of 
Mexico is one that easily dramatizes it- 
self in the imagination. Its ancient 
civilization is a rich chapter in Ameri- 
can annals. In our own time it is a 
story of yesterday how that country 
was once exploited by the establish- 
ment upon its soil of a European Em- 
pire. The natural rights of the people 
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of Mexico were totally disregarded and 
trampled upon. Our country was en- 

gaged in the Civil War. But there was 
a principle involved which not even the 
Civil War could obscure. That principle 
was the Monroe Doctrine. No foreign 
dynasty shall ever force itself upon the 
American hemisphere. When the Civil 
War came to its tragic close, General 
Phil Sheridan was dispatched with a 
mighty army of veteran soldiers to the 
Mexican border. It was enough. The 
foreign dynasty fell—and Mexico was 
free. [Applause] 

Mexico enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing in its capital city the oldest uni- 
versity on the American continent. Its 
native literature, in history, phi- 
losophy, prose, and poetry, is a magnifi- 
cent reflection of the mind of its people. 
And Mexico is the only country in the 
world, except Italy, which has cele- 
brated a national holiday—yesterday— 
in honor of the two-thousandth anni- 
versary of the birth of Virgil. In paint- 
ing and sculpture its artists rank in the 
first grade. And there is something to 
be said about that. When Dwight W. 
Morrow was in Mexico as our ambas- 
sador, he was so much impressed with 
the rich quality of Mexican art that he 
induced Homer Saint-Gaudens to go to 
Mexico and assemble a large and repre- 
sentative collection of paintings, 


statues, and other objects to be shown 
in this country under the sponsorship of 
the Carnegie Institute. Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens has very successfully performed 
his task and the Mexican Exhibition 
was opened in New York at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art yesterday, New 
York being given the preference only 
because the Carnegie Institute halls are 
now occupied by the International, but 
as soon as our Exhibition is closed it 
will be followed in January by this most 
interesting Mexican exhibition. And 
that is why there are no Mexican 
pictures shown here at this time. 

In the decorations of the platform 
this afternoon you will see the flags of 
all the nations whose painters are repre- 
sented in this International Exhibition 
of Paintings. In the center is the flag 
of the United States. Immediately at 
the right of that flag is the flag of 
Mexico, and I am sure that I speak the 
deep sentiment of our people in express- 
ing the wish that these two glorious 
flags may always be united in friendship 
and peace. [Applause| 

We are very happy and very proud 
to have as our speaker today a man who 
has won high honor as a statesman, a 
diplomat, and an illustrious citizen 
of Mexico, the ambassador to the United 
States, and dean of the diplomatic corps 
at Washington, Manuel C. Tellez. 


ART AND EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


By MANUEL C. TELLEz 


Mexican Ambassador to the United States 


N Founder's Day the Founder's 

name should be in itself an invoca- 
tion: Andrew Carnegie, a man, a humble 
self-made man, a great man, an idealist, 
a philanthropist, a philosopher; but a 
man, a self-made man, an idealist, a 
philanthropist, and a philosopher who 
attained qualifications and_ spiritual 
heights little suspected before him. 


We all are born, live, and die without 
distinction, without prerogative of 
class, without any divine endowment 
that excepts us from that common 
Destiny. We all come from Eternity 
and in due time return to our origin; 
having been nothing we are unfailingly 
to become nothing, except for the little 
we may be able to accomplish during 
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our short stay here for the promotion of 
love and happiness among our fellow 
beings. What we do for ourselves, 
either good or bad, ends with us; what 
we do with determination and purpose 
for or unto others will last longer. And 
for what Andrew Carnegie did for and 
unto others he 
will stay with 
us forever. 
Should we be 
ungrateful and 
his name dis- 
appear from our 
memory, as no 
action is lost in 
Eternity, still 
there shall for- 
ever remain 
among us the 
influence of his 
life as a man, as 
aphilanthropist, 
and as a philos- 
opher. As a man 
he is exem- 
plary, his life 
teaches us that 
earnestness, 
perseverance, 
and effort are 
for all the open 
road to self-pro- 
motion and 
high attain- 
ments; as a phi- 
losopher his life teaches us that life 
itself, no matter what the individual 
handicaps may be, is.an unlimited 
source of usefulness and service and 
happiness if we only realize that life 
is not an individual inheritance but a 
common gift of Providence meant for 
the common good; and lastly, as a 
philanthropist, he teaches us by his 
example that the best way to be chari- 
table, that the best way to help, is to 
help others to help themselves by means 
of self-promotion. Indeed, Mr. Car- 
hegic, as a man is a teacher, a great 
teacher, as Christ as a man was the 
Teacher. 


I believe there is no other means at 


MANUEL C. TELLEZ 


SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 
THOMAS F. COAKLEY 


our disposal more effective for our spirit- 
ual and material advancement than edu- 
cation, and, therefore, I think on 
Founder's Day there can be no better 
subject to occupy the little time at my 
disposal than Education in Mexico. 

A synoptic background of physical, 
of ethnological, 
and of social- 
historical con- 
ditions which 
have hitherto 
prevailed in 
Mexico is, at 
least, necessary 
to grasp the im- 
portance of the 
present edu- 
cational prob- 
lem of the coun- 
try. 

Mexico has 
been known 
traditionally as 
a rich country, 
and unques- 
tionably it is 
so. We have 
within our 
territory, which 
extends from 
the southern 
boundary of the 
United States 
to Guatemala 
and has ap- 
proximately eight hundred thousand 
square miles with all imaginable cli- 
mates, almost all that man covets or 
may want: gold, silver, oil, all kinds of 
minerals, and untold vegetable and 
animal resources. But the country is 
mountainous and our rainfall precipi- 
tates torrentially on the slopes to the 
coast leaving behind scanty benefits in 
the plateaus, and creating very limited 
possibilities for river transportation in 
the lowlands. These natural conditions 
divide our communities, scattered over 
such large territory, by natural barriers, 
making their intercommunication diffi- 
cult and expensive and, consequently, 
hindering not only interstate commerce 
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but also intercommunal knowledge and 
relationship which are unquestionably 
fundamental assets for the promotion 
of national education and progress. 
Mexico is indeed a treasure house, but 
its natural reserves of wealth can be 
obtained only through honest, hard, 
and persevering labor. 

We have not had in Mexico another 
essential facility for the promotion of 
education and progress: that of an 
ethnological unity. In 1821, a little 
over a century ago, when our political 
independence was attained, we had a 
population of about nine millions, of 
which more than six were native 
Indians, the rest being naturalized 
Europeans—creoles—and their descend- 
ants—mestizos; now the same pro- 
portion among these elements may be 
said to prevail in our population of 
over fifteen million people. This dis- 
parity of proportion in the components 
of our ethnological aggregate, coupled 
with the necessary discrepancy in the 
moral and material aspirations of each 
of the component groups, was in the 
past an insurmountable and is at present 
a very difficult obstacle which we are 
determined to vanquish for the creation 
of a national mind through a common 
liberal and rational education. 

When at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century Cortez with his small 
handful of brave Spanish conquerors 
came to the shores of Mexico, he did 
not find there unruly, barbarian, scat- 
tered tribes but great nations, powerful 
empires with a tradition, a flourishing 
civilization, and a political structure as 
perfect as was possible within the 
means at their disposal and the re- 
quirements of their situation and of 
their time. To mention only those that 
were the immediate objects of prey of 
the conquerors—Tlaxcala was a model 
republic, and the Aztec Empire, which 
for itself had a mere patch of muddy 
land as capital—what at present is 
the City of Mexico—was so wonder- 
fully organized that they suceeded in 
extending their suzerainity and tri- 
butary domains from what is now, in 


part, territory of the United States far 
south into the territory of the Incas 
in Peru. Truly, their past nomadic 
condition had not permitted them to 
attain the achievement of phonetic 
writing, but as their own codices and 
the accounts of the conquerors them- 
selves reveal, they were not only in- 
defatigable warriors and subtle politici- 
ans but also skillful artisans, busy 
traders, great historians, accurate as- 
tronomers, inspired poets, and people 
obedient to their rulers and reverent to 
their gods. Should the written records 
fail to show this, there happily remain 
in Mexico to tell loudly the tale of the 
past with unmistakable truthfulness the 
undying tongues of those that will 
speak no more: the stones. 

The land of Mexico not long ago was 
called by a prominent American scien- 
tist the sails of archeology; and so it 
is, for i. one end to the other the 
country is full of eloquent testimonies 
of the efforts, skill, art, and achieve- 
ments of the founders of our country: 
the pyramids of Teotihuacan, with 
their underground monasteries, the 
Cruz del Palenque, the Mitla palaces, 
and the Maya ruins at Chichen-Itza— 
the reconstruction of which is now 
nearly completed through the assistance 
of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington—are monuments of strength and 
beauty not surpassed anywhere. The 
people that accomplished all this by 
themselves were not unfitted for civic 
progress. : 

Since the conquest had as its ostensi- 
ble object the spread throughout the 
world of the sweet teachings of the 
Nazarene, as soon as the resistance of 
the invaded peoples was militarily over- 
powered, the conquerors began with 
equal expedition to export the wealth 
of their loots of conquest and to import 
priests, missionaries, and friars who 
would accomplish in the spiritual field 
what they had done in their own sphere 
of action, and between them the 
original Colonial government was 
established. 

At that time in Spain, the home 
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country of the newcomers—and that 
country was the seat of the most ad- 
vanced and powerful empire in the 
worid—to read and to write was not 
thought to be spiritually very healthy, 
and the only sound notions of educa- 
tion permissible for the learned ones 
seem to have been limited to theology, 
rhetoric, and grammar. If such was the 
case at home, conditions in the Colony, 
where a mere handful of men were rul- 
ing subjugated but unsatisfied millions 
of others, could be no better for the 
natives, so that for years no teaching 
other than the oral teaching of the 
doctrine appears to have been imparted 
to them, lest learning should put an 
end to subservience. Later on, when the 
Colony was solidly established, in the 
parishes that could afford it and under 
the initiative and direction of good 
venerable priests and friars, a little 
reading and writing came to comple- 
ment the teaching of the catechism. 

During these long years of servitude 
in which nothing but patient, painful 
labor was required from them, the 
natives, leaving incontrovertible testi- 
mony of the persistence of their capa- 
bilities, put their souls and their ex- 
alted imaginations into the work that 
was exacted from them, and blending 
their ability with the experience of their 
Colonial masters, were the creators of 
new forms of beauty in all products of 
the crafts which were intrusted to 
them: pottery, lacquer work, weaving, 
gold- and silversmithing, iron-forgery, 
and above all, carving and building. 
Numberless wonderful cathedrals unsur- 
passed in beauty throughout Mexico 
show their carving and building—as if 
they wished, as in the Biblical story, to 
build with their hands and souls a 
ladder of steeples and towers in stone, 
raised through their aspiration high 
into heaven to reach their God and to 
attain their Destiny. 

This was the educational situation 
that prevailed for the natives. Of 
course, for the ruling class, for the 
Colonist and those close to him, for the 


privileged ones, the situation was differ- 
ent. | am proud to repeat the well- 
known facts that the University of Lima, 
Peru, and that of the City of Mexico, 
were the first to exist in America, and 
that the first printing press was work- 
ing and the first newspaper was being 
edited in Mexico years before the 
colonists of the Mayflower landed on 
your shores. Furthermore, there were 
scattered in the ecclesiastical principali- 
ties of the country great seminaries 
wherein were educated those who could 
afford it, and wherefrom came ecclesi- 
astics, officials, magistrates, and law- 
yers as well as occasionally those hu- 
mane men of understanding to whom we 
still look with veneration and whose 
inspiration is still ours. 

In 1821, a little over a century ago, we 
attained our political independence, but 
because of the scarcity of progressive 
men to take over the control of govern- 
ment, things continued under different 
names politically, economically, so- 
cially, and educationally much the same 
as before. 

It was after the middle of the century, 
when the great patriot, Juarez, was 
fighting single-handed against odds to 
free the country from internal decay and 
undue external ambitions, that a small 
group of great men educated in the 
school of a fighting life, brought about 
a great transcendent change in our 
educational system: religious teaching 
was left to the Church, and the govern- 
ment assumed control of public educa- 
tion. Soon thereafter, Gabino Barreda, 
the greatly beloved master, made of the 
ancient college of San Ildefonso, the 
preparatory school of Mexico, an insti- 
tution which has commanded respect 
throughout the educational world, and 
deserves veneration from us because it 
was the first in which without hesita- 
tion the thoughts of the great men and 
great philosophers, past and present, 
were freely dispensed and explained, 
freeing our minds from the servitude of 
prejudice. 

From this great school directly or in- 
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directly came our great educators: Justo 
Sierra, Porfirio Parra, Rébsame, Kiel, 
Ezequiel Chavez, Joaquin Terrazas, 
Angel de la Pefia, Schultz, Ballarino, 
and many more, who were responsible 
for the first serious efforts made in 
Mexico leading to the creation of a 
national educational system and to the 
elevation of the teaching profession. 
Nevertheless, tradition, at img and 
circumstances handicapped those efforts. 
And although it is true that within the 
first decade of this century, when our 
revolution closed the past of Mexico, we 
had in the capital city a great university, 
and there, as well as in the other state 
capitals and large populated cities, we 
also had primary and secondary schools 
and institutions of higher learning that 
could compare favorably with similar 
institutions elsewhere, the fact re- 
mained that the bulk of our native 

opulation was still as it had been 
i ore. Therefore, at the end of the 
military activities of our social struggle, 
which, initiated by the people in 1910 
was won by the people after ten years of 


hard and costly fighting, the new 


government was confronted with the 
difficult but imperative task of pressing 
urgency to attend immediately, with 
the meagre means at our disposal, to 
education and to the promotion of 
progress, well-being, steals of 
that native majority which had been 
heretofore neglected. 

In life the essential is to live, then 
live materially and spiritually better; 
whereupon aspirations and ideals will 
follow of themselves, in due time and in 
due proportion. Consequently, our 
first educational task was to help men 
who were merely existing to live better, 
so that through the amelioration of 
material conditions they might improve 
their spiritual standards. With due 
consideration to economic laws, with 
complete cognizance of our possibili- 
ties, with due respect to the vested 
rights of the few, to attain these ends 
we employed as direct means: in the 
city—the enactment of our labor laws, 


which recognize the personality of the 
workman, fix a minimum wage, reg- 
ulate working hours, and protect 
mothers and children from islbuoatl 
excesses; to attain these ends in the 
country—paramount in importance in 
our national structure—we have enacted 
our agrarian laws which, through 
equitable compensation, provide for 
the breaking of the large idle, unpro- 
ductive colonial real-holdings, so that 
land may be obtained at easy terms by 
the actual toilers, thereby creating not 
communistic states, as has erroneously 
been asserted at times, but on the con- 
trary, as in France, a class of thrifty 
small landowners, who are necessarily 
as vigilant of their property rights as 
they are contented with the fruits of 
their labor. At the same time, and as a 
complement necessary to the efficacy 
of these measures, we have been busy 
building dams which will reclaim or 
irrigate waste lands and create sources 
for the inexpensive production of hydro- 
electric power, as well as constructing 
highways and communal roads in a 
scale never done before in Mexico, so 
that by the betterment of their require- 
ments, industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction may be enhanced. 

This, in a general way, is what we are 
doing for the material uplift of the 
masses of our people, which, I insist, is 
indispensable and basic to the solution 
of our educational problem, and as 
essential to it, with the limited means 
at our disposal, as is the realization of 
our cultural accomplishment. 

I told you a little before, and I want 
to repeat, that almost simultaneously 
with that of Peru the University of 
Mexico, still proud of its existence, was 
created; I wish to add that we have 
other independent institutions of high 
learning, and every state capital can 
boast of its own law, medical, and engi- 
neering schools, and that especially 
those under federal control throughout 
the country are not only up-to-date but 
in some instances, for example, in the 
City of Mexico, model establishments. 
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Here, we prepare students for al) icinds 
of callings and professions, but only 
those students who by tradition or by 
circumstances are particularly fitted or 
are able to afford the moderate expense 
connected with it. We, of course, do 
not disregard the financial element, but 
heed it almost to the point of economic 
sacrifice. 

But our educational problem is not 
ia that province; our real educational 
problem lies among the people who 
have had neither tradition nor means: 
in the great masses who have been kept 
apart by tradition, by superstition, by 
physical barriers, by language, by un- 
numbered obstacles. 

A great educator said that ‘‘to educate 
is to prepare men for a certain purpose’’ 
—that is to say, military schools will 
produce soldiers; seminaries, priests; 
academies, scholars; schools of law, 
lawyers and politicians; and so forth. 
Our ambition is as high as our means 
are limited, and so, through our edu- 
cational efforts, we want to produce 
men who will try to know themselves 
and who are happy in their endeavor to 
attain some ideal. 

In view of the topographical con- 
ditions of our country, of the diversity 
of our ethnological components, and 
of our defective social organization, our 
young educators—noted among whom 
are Moisés Saenz, Manuel Gamio, and 
José Vasconcelos, to mention only a 
few—had to devise novel and ingen- 
ious means of teaching adapted to our 
own particular and difficult require- 
ments. 

They created the rural school, which 
more than a school in its academic sense 
is a communal center wherein men and 
women, old people and children, par- 
ticipate, and where primary importance 
Is given to the teaching of matters of 
general interest to the community: 
hygiene, Sanitation, communal and 
Civic cooperation and, of course, read- 
ing, writing, geography, and other 
necessary elementary knowledge, in 
order to equip the common people 


not so much with an academic mind, 
as with a practical human mind. 

They created the cultural missionaries 
to serve the remote communities, which 
due to lack of easy means of communica- 
tion are difficult to reach. The De- 
partment of Education has organized 
groups of specially trained teachers that 
periodically visit them to impart to them 
advice and counsel, and cooperate in 
the promotion of their welfare. These 
communities are also visited by another 
recent institution created by our edu- 
cators: the traveling libraries, which 
under the direction of capable young 
educators, bring to them easy, pleasant 
reading material that may interest the 
people and help in the task of raising 
their aspirations. 

The Department of Education is freely 
taking advantage of radio facilities and, 
having provided most of the small com- 
munities in distant places with re- 
ceiving sets, through its own powerful 
transmitting station in its own build- 
ing, daily broadcasts an educational 
hour in which information of current 
national and world events is trans- 
mitted, as well as music and some 
practical lessons relative to agricultural, 
industrial, and educational matters. 

Under the control of the Federal 
Government our educational work is 
carried on throughout the country with 
as much speed as our resources permit. 
We have established and continue to 
create technical agricultural schools 
and experimental farms in different 
sections of the country, where practical 
knowledge is freely imparted in regard 
to the appropriate methods of cultivat- 
ing products indigenous to the various 
climates and local conditions; industrial 
schools come next to the agricultural 
ones, enhancing everywhere the small 
native industries and thereby facilitat- 
ing the life of the small communities. 

And so in a small measure our efforts 
are already bearing fruit: the standard of 
living of our people, both in the city 
and in the country, has been materially 
raised, their living conditions are 
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better, their wages higher, as well as 
their aspirations; we have reduced 
illiteracy in these few years of work to 
a noticeable extent; the ancient art crafts 
of our natives have been revived with 
distinction, and our delightful and 
unique folklore, in which lives the 
tradition of our forefathers, has been 
recognized for the important part it 
has to play in the formation of a 
national soul. Art is flourishing in 
Mexico—a national art, in painting, in 
music, in poetry, in dancing, in weav- 
ing, in pottery, in everything that can 
be a source of inspiration to the mind. 
We are in Mexico assiduously work- 
ing toward the realization of our edu- 
cational problem which is the highest 
and most ambitious we ever had, for 
our sole object is to make of our natives, 
of everyone in Mexico, men, human 
men, deserving men, men with aspira- 
tions and ambitions that will make 
them useful not only to themselves but 
happy and useful to all about them. 


Tue Presipent: The interesting and in- 
formative address by the Mexican 
Ambassador to which you have just 
listened reciprocates the speech that 
was delivered in the City of Mexico 
two weeks ago by Dwight W. Morrow; 
and you will be interested to hear this 
telegram which has just come to us 
from Mr. Morrow: 


REGRET EXCEEDINGLY THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE FOR MRS. MORROW AND ME 
TO ACCEPT YOUR KIND INVITATION TO 
ATTEND YOUR FOUNDER'S DAY CELE- 
BRATION ON OCTOBER SIXTEENTH. 
BECAUSE OF THE POLITICAL CAM- 
PAIGN IN NEW JERSEY HOWEVER IT IS 
IMPOSSIBLE FOR ME TO MAKE ANY 
ARRANGEMENTS OUTSIDE OF THE 
STATE THIS MONTH. WE THANK YOU 
HEARTILY AND WISH FOR YOU A VERY 
SUCCESSFUL OCCASION. PLEASE PRE- 
SENT MY WARMEST COMPLIMENTS TO 
THE MEXICAN AMBASSADOR AND TO 
YOUR AUDIENCE. 

DWIGHT W. MORROW 


The International Exhibition of 
Paintings will be thrown open to the 
public immediately on the adjourn- 


ment of this meeting. The collection 
this year is rich and valuable—more so 
in fact than for some years past, be- 
cause we return this year to the entire 
list of the painters of the world. Fifteen 
mations are represented, and every 
school, from the extreme conservative 
to the extreme radical, is shown by the 
world’s master painters. So long as 
tastes differ, you will not like all of 
them, but we must remember that every 
picture is the work of a master of his 
art. True always to the best traditions, 
the present Exhibition shows by its 
interesting variation that the art of 
painting is alive, full of movement, and 
expressing the social conditions and the 
emotional tendencies of the different 
painters and of the countries to which 
they belong. 

An art jury, comprising Bernard 
Karfiol, Henri Matisse, Ross Moffett, 
Glyn Philpot, Leopold Seyffert, and 
Karl Sterrer, has awarded these prizes: 

First Prize of $1,500 to Pablo Picasso, 
French, for his painting entitled **Por- 
trait of Mme. Picasso.”’ 


Second Prize of $1,000 and the Albert 
C. Lehman Prize and Purchase Fund to 
Alexander Brook, American, for his 
painting entitled “‘Interior.”’ 


Third Prize of $500 to Charles 
Dufresne, French, for his painting en- 
titled ‘*Still Life.”’ 


First Honorable Mention of $300 and 
the Allegheny County Garden Club 
Prize of $300 to Henry Lee McFee, 
American, for his painting entitled 
“Still Life.”’ 

Honorable Mentions to Maurice 
Sterne, American, for his painting en- 
titled ‘“‘High-school Girl’; to Gius- 
seppe Montanari, Italian, for his paint- 
ing entitled ‘‘Fishermen’’; and to Niles 
Spencer, American, for his painting en- 
titled ‘In the Town.” 

The quartette than sang ‘‘Estrelita,”’ 
an old Mexican folksong, and Liszt's 

‘‘Liebestraum,"’ and the happy cele- 
bration was ended. 
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PEREGRINATING PRESQUE ISLE 
By O. E. JENNINGs 
Curator of Botany and Director of Museum Educational Work 


(Dr. Jennings is justly held in high esteem as a botanist and naturalist of wide learning. For some 
years he has been editor of ‘The Bryologist,’’ a publication devoted exclusively to the study of mosses. 
He has made careful observations for a score of years on the peculiar conditions of vegetation on Presque 
Isle. He is a member of the Education Committee of the State of Pennsylvania Conservation Council, 
chairman of the Wildflowers Committee of the Council, and one of the councilors for the Federal For- 
est Experiment Station (of Philadelphia) covering Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsy]- 


vania. He has also served as president of the Pennsylvania Academy of Science. 


In addition to his 


Museum work he is head of the Department of Botany at the University of Pittsburgh. | 


Wuen the forty- 
second parallel 
was made the 
northern bound- 
ary of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1789, 
our State was left 
without a front- 
age on Lake Erie. 
Three years later, 
however, Penn- 
sylvania bought 
from the Federal 
Government the triangular strip now 
constituting the northern part of Erie 
County and thus acquired the desired 
lake shore. This not only gave our 
State a fine harbor, but it gave us one 
of the most interesting natural features 


1790 


[PS 


to be found in the Great Lakes region. 

Presque Isle [Isle is pronounced with 
a broad ‘‘i’’ as in ripe] is a peninsula 
about six miles long, formed by sand, 
gravel, and shingle which the waves 
have washed from the bluffs to the west 
and have built out into the Lake in the 
form of what the physiographers term 
a recurved sandspit. The prevailing 
westerly winds sweep across Lake Erie 
and drive the waves obliquely against 
the northeasterly trending shore and, 
in places, have worn it-away at a rapid 
rate. Near Cleveland the bluffs at one 
place receded at the average rate of 
about six feet a year over a period of 
forty years. Some of the material thus 
washed out travels eastward at a rather 
rapid rate. During periods of ordinary 


GOVERNMENT SURVEY OF PRESQUE ISLE 
Chart shows how Isle has been now an island, now a peninsula, and its eastward movement. 
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TERN POINT 


Eastern tip of Presque Isle, all formed since 


1905, showing cottonwoods in rows. 


surf it appears that fair-sized pebbles 
may travel the whole length of Presque 
Isle in a single day. The amount of 
material thus built out into the Lake 
to form Presque Isle peninsula is enor- 
mous. The widest section of the penin- 
sula, which is the outer part, is over a 
mile wide and rests upon the lake bottom 
in from about twenty-five to forty-five 
feet of water. The part of the peninsula 


which projects above water becomes at 


times dried out and the winds drift the 
sand about. If it were not for the effect 
of vegetation in stopping and holding 
these drifting sands, it is quite likely 
that the peninsula would not be in 
existence, oe would have been carried 


on out into the lake by 


the combined action of ee 
wind and wave. Hence, 

the formation and exist- &% 
ence of the peninsula be- 
comes more or less of a 
botanical problem. 

The rather unique posi- 
tion of the peninsula, its 
being about the only 
break in the even sweep 
of the shore of Lake Erie 
from Sandusky to Buffalo, 
has always excited com- 
ment. Biologically, this 
unique position adds 
greatly to the interest in 
that it affords a conveni- 


ent resting place for birds 
in their migrations, and 
also furnishes suitable 
habitats of beaches and 
sand plains, protected 
bays and ponds, marshes 
and forest, which are 
populated by plants and 
various animal forms to be 
found nowhere else in 
Pennsylvania. Professor 
Gustave Guttenberg, then 
teaching in the Erie 
schools, collected botani- 
cal specimens on the pen- 
insula from 1878 to 1880. 
He later became asso- 
ciated with the early de- 
velopment of the Carnegie Museum and 
his collections are now in its Herbarium. 
In 1900 Dr. John A. Shafer, while in 
charge of the Herbarium of the Mv- 
seum, made extensive collections of 
Presque Isle plants. W. E. Clyde Todd, 
curator of Ornithology in the Museum, 
studied the birds of the peninsula 
exhaustively and in 1904 published in 
the Annals of the Museum his 116-page 
monograph, “The Birds of Erie and 
Presque Isle, Erie County, Pennsyl- 
vania."" My own studies of the flora 
and of the relation of the vegetation to 
the changing form and nature of the 
peninsula resulted in the publication in 
the Annals of the Carnegie Museum in 


, 


§ 


PITT BIOLOGICAL LAKE LABORATORY 


University of Pittsburgh station on 40-year-old 
sand plain with cottonwoods and bunch grasses. 
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1909 of a 133-page con- 
tribution: “‘A Botanical 
Survey of Presque Isle, 
Pennsylvania’’ and of 
several short papers since. 

There are so many in- 
teresting plants and ani- 
mals on Presque Isle and 
in its immediate surround- 
ings that various members 
of the staff of the Mu- 
seum and, more lately, 
students and faculty mem- 
bers from the University 
of Pittsburgh have been 
carrying on further in- 
vestigations. Four years 
ago Dr. S. H. Williams, 
of the Zoology Department of the Uni- 
versity, and I spent our summer vaca- 
tion time on Presque Isle with some of 
of our students, partly in classwork and 
partly continuing our own investiga- 
tions and collections. Since then the 
Erie Center of the University has been 
established but, in order better to organ- 
ize the biological work of advanced or 
research character, there has now been 
established the University of Pitts- 


RED 


burgh Lake Laboratory, functioning as 
a department of the Graduate School of 
the University, and I have been asked 
to direct its activities, with Dr. 
Williams as associate director. 

A few years ago Presque Isle peninsula 


White pines take possession when the 
soil is about 40 to 50 years old. 


OAK FOREST COVERS OLD RIDGE 


Oaks began when cottonwood seedlings grew along 
lagoon at outer end of peninsula 600 years ago. 


was presented by the Federal Govern- 
ment to Pennsylvania as a State park, 
and ever since then I have been empha- 
sizing the point that not only healthful 
recreation but also out-of-doors edu- 
cation is one of the important and 
proper functions of a State park and 
that the unusual biological features of 
Presque Isle should not be neglected in 
the development and utilization of the 
peninsula. The State Park and Harbor 
Board last spring erected a laboratory 
building near the outer end of the pen- 
insula to serve as our field laboratory in 
the study and further investigation of 
the plant and animal life of the place. 
This laboratory, together with the 
State fish hatchery, 

which has been so freely 

placed at our disposal for 

the summer months, gives 

the Presque Isle region a 

fresh-water biological 

station to which investi- 

gators from museums or 
uMiversities may go— 

much as they go to sea- 

side stations, such as Pu- 

get Sound, Woods Hole, 

and various other places. 

There is not space in 

this brief article to give 

more than a mere intro- 

duction to the interesting 

biological features of 
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Presque Isle. Since 1906 the accumulat- 
ing sands have formed a gradually 
lengthening spit at the outer end of the 
peninsula, which is now about three 
fifths of a mile long and about a quarter 
of a mile wide. This new point, jutting 
out from the rounded contour of previ- 
ous years, was soon occupied by a colony 
of the common tern, which had not 
nested on Presque Isle for many years. 
This colony has now increased till it 
contains probably between two and 
three wh cae birds and the new sand- 
spit has been fenced off as a tern pre- 
serve. At least two pairs of eagles nest 
on the peninsula, and altogether the 
bird student finds a very interesting 
bird fauna on the beaches, around the 
many ponds, and in the marshes. 

When the clean sand along the beach 
dries out, it is often blown inland and 
piled up around some of the beach 
grasses, forming dunes. The insect life 
of these beaches and dunes is highly 
specialized and interesting, being quite 
different, of course, from that of the 
mainland. However, a more interesting 
method of accumulating and building 
up the sand is shown by the cottonwood 
trees. Frequently, the sand which ‘as 
been washed around to the outer end 
of the peninsula is thrown up into sand- 
bars which inclose behind them a beach 
pool or lagoon, one of the larger of 
which is shown on the accompanying 
map. Into this lagoon are blown the 
fluffy seeds of the cottonwoods. These 
quickly sprout, forming little rows or 
hedges around the clean sandy shores 
of the lagoon. All over the eastern part 
of Presque Isle the cottonwoods are in 
rows indicating the former position of 
such lagoons; and the age of the cotton- 
wood always indicates within one or 
two years when the shore of the lagoon 
was at that point, since cottonwoods do 
not become established except along the 
fresh clean sandy shores of new lagoons. 

As the cottonwoods grow, forming 
veritable hedges, the drifting sand 
accumulates around them, building up 
ridges. Long Ridge, now nearly half a 
mile inland from the present eastern 


shore line, marks the position of lagoons 
along what was the eastern shore of the 
peninsula in 1862. Instead of its being 
a sand ridge ten to twenty feet above 
the lake with cottonwoods growing on 
the top of it, the fact is that the ridge 
has grown up around the cottonwoods, 
Most of the lagoons fill up with drift- 
ing sand between the cottonwood rows, 
so that back of the beach there finally 
develops a sand plain with some ponds 
still remaining and with bunch grasses 
scattered about between the rows of 
cottonwoods. This sand plain reminds 
one strikingly of sandy plains in the 
West, with cottonwoods, bunch grasses, 
and even one of the Artemisias, or sage- 
brushes. 

After about forty years this sand 
plain is invaded and taken over by a 
vegetation made up mainly of the bear- 
berry (Arctostaphylos), a spreading 
matted evergreen shrub which forms a 
heath, and into the heath comes, after 
a few years, the red cedar and white 
pine trees. Some of the vistas between 
the pines and cedars over the rolling 
heath-covered dunes are beautiful in the 
highest degree. The densely matted 
character of the heath results quickly in 
the accumulation of humus on top of 
the sand, and the nature of the soil be- 
gins to change rapidly. 

With the further growth of the white 
pine trees a dense forest cover is formed, 
the shade of which kills out the heath 
and even prevents the development of 
the little seedlings from the parent 
pines themselves. This means that the 
white pine forest endures only through 
the one original generation of trees, ex- 
cept where openings permit the de- 
velopment of scattering individuals. 
Other more shade-enduring kinds of 
trees, however, can develop, even under 
the shade of the white pine forest. On 
Presque Isle the northern form of the 
red oak is the most successful one to do 
this, so that the pine forest is immedi- 
ately followed by a red oak forest. 
The oldest part of this red oak forest 
is now being invaded by the hemlock, 
and this summer we discovered a soli- 
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tary individual of the sugar maple. 
Theoretically, the climax forest which 
will replace the red oak forest, and be- 
yond which there will be no further 
change, will be the forest in which 
sugar maples prevail, probably with an 
admixture of hemlock. 

This succession of plant societies, one 
after the other, reminds one of the ever 
changing succession of human kingdoms 
and empires. In a walk of only about 
three miles from the newly formed 
eastern tip of the ninsula westward, 
one sees, figuratively, passing in review 
before him: about six centuries of time, 
during which at least four important 

lant societies have seen their rise and 
fal, and a fifth shows signs of passing. 
There are, in sequence: the pioneer 
Beach and Dune Plants; the Sand Plain, 
with cottonwoods and sage; the Heath; 
the White Pine forest; and the Red Oak 
forest; and there are signs that the 
luxuriance of the soil conditions built 
up by the red oaks will prove their un- 
doing by favoring the climax—the 
Sugar Maple forest. 

Nowhere do we know of so complete 
a series of plant associations within so 
limited an area, and so easily accessible 
for observation or study. Like the in- 


teresting successions of the vegetation 
on land there is an even more compli- 
cated and remarkable series of changes 
in the aquatic and shore vegetation from 
the newer to the older ponds. When a 
pond is left inland by the further growth 
of the peninsula, there is an active 
change in its plant life, and the plants 
have a large part in the rapid filling up 
of some of the smaller ones. Our studies 
indicate that when a pond is of a certain 
age, we can expect the appearance in it 
of certain types of plants which will in 
turn replace the previously existing 
vegetation. How some of these plants 
reach the ponds is still a mystery. For 
instance, when a pond out on the sand 
plain is about forty years old, the white 
and yellow water lilies appear, and the 
question with them as with many 
other plants is—How do they get there? 
When you visit Presque Isle, even if you 
do no more than drive around the pen- 
insula on the fine cement highway, do 
not fail to note the striking variety of 
plant societies around you and remem- 
ber that this place, now a peninsula, 
now an isle, has been traveling east- 
ward at the rate of about a mile every 
two hundred years, and that these plant 
societies have traveled no less. 


THE GLORY OF THE NIGHTINGALES 
A Review of Edwin Arlington Robinson's New Poem (Macmillan) 


W: are disappointed in this book. 
_It is a poem without poetry. Mr. 
Robinson’s former work, ‘‘Tristram,”’ 
contained a great deal of that quality 
which makes up the mood and romance 
of a poetical narrative. We find nothing 
of that atmosphere here. The title of 
the book is strikingly poetical—‘*The 
Glory of the Nightingales."’ The very 
name of it awakens our minds to a feast 
of song. We hold the book in hand, de- 
lightfully arrested by its cover. In 
fancy’s €ar we are going to hear the 
Master singer of all the bird creation 


caroling in the moon-bathed glade. 
We are going to throw open the window 
and listen to that marvelous song which 
in many times past has awakened us 
from sleep in the leafy woodlands of 
England. Then, we plunge expectantly 
into its pages, and after five minutes 
find ourselves in the drab narrative of a 
story about a story; the eternal triangle 
of a woman, Agatha, now dead, who 
was loved by two men, one infelici- 
tously named Nightingale, the other, 
Malory. These two men are the sole 
characters of the book. Nightingale had 
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hoped to win Agatha, but she had 
chosen Malory. Then Malory had given 
his savings to the wealthy Nightingale 
for investment, and Nightingale had 
lost the money; and Agatha, wilting 
under adversity, had died. Malory 
tramps across the country bent on 
murdering Nightingale, but finding him 
paralyzed in his chair, leaves his pistol 
on the table, goes away, and Nightin- 
gale commits suicide. That is the tale 
that promised to be a song of dainty 
rhyming and charming fancy—a tale 
told in lugubrious blank verse, dull, 
heavy, stolid, involved in its language, 
baffling to the understanding, and with- 
out any portion of that charm or beauty 
or imagery which is the essential 
groundwork of all true poetry. 

What is joetry? Ruskin gives us this 
fine definition: “‘Poetry is the sugges- 
tion by the imagination of noble 
grounds for the noble emotions.”’ In 
this work of Mr. Robinson's we find no 
suggestion of that kind. The only 
thing about his story that could be 
called poetry is his use of the blank- 
verse form. But blank verse, unless it 
is illuminated by an imagination preg- 
nant with imagery, is not poetry at all. 
Let us take any page at random from 
Shakespeare and see just what makes 
poetry of blank verse. Cassius is telling 
Brutus of his swimming match with 
Caesar, when Caesar became exhausted 
in the Tiber— 


Caesar cried, ‘‘Help me, Cassius, or I sink!"’ 

I, as Aeneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Caesar. 


Or this from “‘Titus Andronicus’’ 


That kiss is comfortless 
As frozen water to a starved snake. 


And Milton brings nearly the same 
wealth of illustration into his ‘‘Paradise 
Lost.’ Describing Satan, the new 
tenant of Hell, as he admonishes his 
bad angels 

And called 
His legions—Angel Forms, who lay entranced 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa. 


There is nothing of this in Mr. 
Robinson's ‘“The Glory of the Nightin- 
gales.’’ The story would have been 
infinitely more readable, infinitely more 
interesting, if it had been told in prose 
and had begun with Agatha while she 
was in her mortal flesh, and then let the 
Mafrative run its course in unstilted 
language from the beginning to the end. 
Opening as it does with Agatha dead 
and buried, we have nothing before 
us but the working out of a grudge 
between two men, and when at last we 
put the book down we cannot avoid the 
question, Why was it written? It is 
not poetry, and we are weary of it. 
And yet it seems to be the vicious model 
of our times, for do we not find the same 
counterfeit of art in modern music, in 
modern painting, in modern sculpture, 
in modern letters, and, to some extent 
at least, in modern architecture? The 
esthetic fashioners of today have scorn- 
fully ignored the patterns of beauty 
which lie before them in the heritage 
of the great masters, and in closing their 
minds against the creative imagination 
of art in her splendor and glory, they 
give us a product that is dead from its 
birth. And so we say of this book and 
of a flood of others coming upon us in 
the blankest of blank verse --we say: 
Your work fails because it lacks the 
illuminating thing—whatever that is— 
which makes real poetry. 

S. H.C. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY 
GARDEN CLUB PRIZE 


= Trustees of the Carnegie Institute 
are greatly encouraged by the action 
of the Garden Club of Allegheny 
County in continuing for the next three 
years the ea of $300 to be awarded 


each year by the Jury of Award of the 
International Exhibition of Paintings 
for the best painting of a garden or 
flowers. 

This year’s prize picture of the best 
flower study is reproduced in color on 
the cover of the Magazine. 
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HE AUTUMN leaves 
were falling in a 
gorgeous mass 
of brown and red 
and gold. Pe- 
nelope, seated on 
a marble bench 
in the Garden of 
Gold, her chin in 
her hand, was 
thinking. She 
looked very much 
like a feminine 
rendering of 
Rodin’s Penseur. 
Now, Penelope's 
thoughts never 
ran very deep, 
but still she did 
think. And at 
last she spoke. 

‘‘Jason,’’ she 
said, ‘‘what do 
the American 
people care the 
most for?”’ 

Jason laughed. *“That’s a hard one,”’ 
he answered. “‘I don’t know. How 
about their big mills, their oil wells, 
their banks, their railroads, their great 
agriculture?”’ 

“That’s all material,’’ Penelope ob- 
jected. “‘I wouldn’t like to think that 
our country cared the most for that.”’ 

‘And yet,”’ persisted Jason, ‘‘all that 
makes up the pride of life and gives our 
Nation its great strength.” 

“LT know,”’ said Penelope, ‘and out of 
all that comes the navy and the army, 
and the flag. But is that really what 
they care the most for? It doesn’t seem 


quite the ideal thing—and we do have 
ideals here in America, Jason, in spite 
of our wealth—don’t we?” 


“Well, then, let’s look at it this way. 
Those material things give work to our 
people, and develop the leadership of 
our great men. And when our people 
have work—and success—and they 
accumulate these huge millions of sur- 
plus wealth—why, Penelope, what 
comes next?”’ 

“There, Jason,’’ cried Penelope, ‘we 
are getting somewhere. Are not these 
substantial things really the means to 
the true end—the ideal object of life? 
After work—and success—isn’t there 
something else—may I use a terribly 
big word?”’ 

“Go ahead. I'd like to see you strug- 
gle with a eee big one.” 

“Well, after all of that achievement 
and what you say is the pride of life— 
after all that, isn’t there a higher and 
better power which they really care the 
most for—here is that word—the im- 
ponderable power?”’ 

‘Bravo, Penelope! That's a good big 
one,”” laughed Jason. *‘Where did you 
get it? I hope I know what it means. 
But yes—the imponderable! You are 
right. These things of form and sub- 
stance give our people the power to 
reach the mma le. And what is 
the imponderable? Why—in this dis- 
cussion—it is the right use of money. 
And that, I truly believe, is what the 
American people care the most for. 
Not money, but the use of money. In 
those olden monarchies the king used 
to take money away from the people 
and use some of it for building art 
galleries, museurrs, parks, and universi- 
ties. Here in our country our people do 
what the kings did over there. But the 
greatest ambition of a rich man in 
America today is to do something with 
his surplus wealth which will add to 
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the welfare, comfort, and happiness of 
his fellow creatures. It isn’t charity, 
it isn’t benevolence—let’s call it hu- 
man service. And nowhere in the world, 
Penelope, is there greater love of man- 
kind, as revealed in human service of 
this sort, than here in Pittsburgh. Take 
our Garden of Gold. The people who 
have brought their gifts here to be 
planted and grow a hundredfold are 
mov ved by this spur of human service. 

Then,” said Penelope, “‘the things 
they care the most for are really not at 
all these physical elements of success, 
but the spiritual outflow of physical 
things. Am I right?” 

‘““Yes—we have argued it out to the 
end. If I could give a name to the sub- 
ject which you have dev ‘eloped by your 
questions, I would call it—using your 
terrible word—The Goal of the Im- 
ponderable.”’ 


THE GOLDEN STREAM 


There is no limit to the plantings 
which are brought into the Garden of 
Gold. This month the gift is $22,500— 
a royal good sum 
—sent in by the 
United Typothe- 
tae of America, 
of which Fred J. 
Hartman is di- 
rector of the De- 
partment of Edu- 
cation. This is 
the fourth time 
that our print- 
ing friends have 
given these huge 
sums, in order 
that the art preservative of all the arts 
may be taught and preserved through 
the classes of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. “‘A little leaven leaventh 
the whole lump."’ And the students of 
printing who go out into the world 
each year are taking with them a knowl- 
edge of the best technique, the best 
methods, the best traditions of that art. 
And this service is made possible by the 
munificent patronage of the United 
Typothetae of America. 


Frep J. Hartman 


THE POPULAR-PRIZE 
PAINTING 


7= Fine Arts Committee of the Car- 
negie Institute has offered in con- 
nection with the Twenty-ninth Inter- 
national Exhibition, a Prize of $200 to 
be known as ‘‘The Popular Prize.”’ 

The award of this Prize will be de- 
termined by the vote of visitors to the 
Exhibition during the two weeks, No- 
vember 16 to November 30, inclusive. 

Each visitor during that period will 
be given a ballot, and the award will be 
made to the artist whose painting re- 
ceives the greatest number of votes. 

All the paintings in the Exhibition 
are eligible for this Prize, with the ex- 
ception of five noted on the ballot. 

The purpose of the Prize is to stimu- 
late interest in the Exhibition, to en- 
courage visitors to study the paintings, 
and to express their opinions after their 
own cama of criticism. 


NEW LOCATION OF THE 
LIBRARY BUSINESS BRANCH 


HE Business Branch of the Carnegie 

Library has been moved from the 
City-County Building to Room 247 
Union Trust Building. 

In its new location the branch will 
offer business and reference service ex- 
clusively. It will specialize in financial 
services, city and trade directories, 
market surveys, and books dealing with 
all phases of business activity. A large 
collection of financial and trade journals 
will also be available. 

Daily delivery service will be main- 
tained from the Central Library for 
books not kept in the branch. 


BETTERING THE WORLD 


But the day is coming when the test will be 
neither how a man was born nor how much 
wealth he possesses, nor even how much he knows, 
but how he has served his fellows—what he has 
done to make the world or the little spot where 
he was born a little better than he found it. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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HIGH-SCHOOL DRAWING COMPETITION 


cee TA TAS IT 


FIRST PRIZE WON BY MARJERY GLASSBURN, PEABODY HIGH SCHOOL 


re 1927 the first high-school competi- 
tion of drawings of Carnegie Mu- 
seum objects was instituted. Under the 
guidance of the director of art educa- 
tion in the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
and the sponsorship of the director of 
the Carnegie Museum, Dr. Andrey 
Avinoff, prizes were awarded for the 
best six Butea: of animal and plant 
forms in various mediums, as Faakapss 
in the Museum’s halls. 

The next year a similar contest was 
conducted—this time the project being 
the rendering of an animal or plant in 
realistic manner; the theme to be ap- 
plied to ceramics, textiles, jewelry, and 
metal work. This adaptation of living 
forms for decorative purposes evoked 
sufficient interest throughout the 
schools of the States to be called ‘‘The 


Carnegie Museum Project”’ in a nation- 
wide competition in the arts and crafts 


organized by ‘The Scholastic,’ and 
then shown in various cities in the 
country during the following year. 
The current 1930 contest has taken for 
its art problem—The Book. It was 
proposed that the competing student 
select a book, for which he would pre- 
pare a cover design, an illuminated 
initial letter, a composition for a jacket, 
a bookplate, a tailpiece, a lining paper, 
or an illustration. Owing to the sym- 
pathetic attitude of the teachers of the 
various schools under the inspired di- 
rection of Elmer A. Stephan, head of 
art education in the Pittsburgh schools, 
the response was most encouraging. 
A total of eighty entries was received, 
and the majority of the projects -are 
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now on view in the Hall of Applied 
Arts of the Museum. The whole ex- 
hibition denotes a remarkable degree of 
happy composition, good draftsman- 
ship, and an understanding of guar 
problems. The excellence of these 
artistic contributions was attested by 
C. Valentine Kirby, director of art edu- 
cation in the State Department of In- 
struction, who very kindly took part in 
adjudging the prizes. 

The awards were as follows: First 
Prize, Marjery Glassburn, Peabody High 
School; Second Prize, Ruth Schoen- 
berger, Schenley High School; Third 
Prize, Julius Fineberg, Fifth Avenue 
High School; and First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Honorable Mentions 
respectively to Thomas Saw, Connelley 
Trade High School; Esther Frent, 
Schenley High School; Evelyn Morouse, 
Carrick High School; Josephine Kris- 
toff, Allegheny High Schoo and Mar- 
tha Cornelius, Taylor Allderdice High 
School. Additional Honorable Men- 
tions without award went to Archie 
Beacon, Robert Bright, William Johns- 
ton, August Koukol, Nancy Leitch, 
Wayne Mason, and Mary Winans, all 
of Peabody High School; to Mary 
Kocks, David B. Oliver High School; 
and to Cleo Derembeis, Schenley High 
School. 

Altogether the exhibition is a most 
gratifying proof that with pe 
stimulation the boys and girls of high- 
school age are capable of an artistic 
creativeness which can be justly con- 
sidered a credit to themselves and their 
instructors. According to the opinion 
of Mr. Stephan, and indorsed by many 
of those who have seen the show, “this 
exhibition is one of the most outstand- 
ing pieces of work that has ever been 
presented to the public by the schools 
of our district.” 

The exhibition will remain on dis- 
play until December 1. 


There still survives that curiously attractive 
sense of duty which enables a man to perceive 
with extraordinary clearness the duty of some- 
body else. 


—Lorp Hewart 


THE EDUCATED MAN 


The great 4 to which we are committed 
in making the University of Pennsylvania still 
greater is to meee an even finer type of man, 
qualified to take an even greater part in the affairs 
of the world, and to furnish still greater benefits 
to humanity through the activities of our many 
educational departments. Better still, the indi- 
vidual student must be so guided during his 
academic years that those qualities of character 
and spirituality develop a brand of Pennsylvania 
man, who is standing for that which is best in our 
complicated national life. 
—Tuomas SovrgiGNn Gates 
President of the University of Pennsylvania 


THE MAKING OF WILLS 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dollars 


The Carnegie Institute stands in 
immediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to itsendowment funds—that 
is, $1,000,000 for Fine Arts, $1,000,000 
for Museum, and $1,000,000 for the un- 
hampered continuance of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Let's make 
our wills accordingly. 
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ACROSS THE STRIP, BY JOHN KANE 


THUMBS UP FOR JOHN KANE! 


ouN Kane, honored and respected 
Tee all his neighbors in Pitts- 

burgh as an upright and industrious 
man, occupied with his trade of house- 
painting, began, a few years ago, when 
he was close to the psalmist’s span of 
life, to indulge the romantic instincts 
of his soul in painting upon canvas the 
scenes that surrounded his own career. 
One day he sent a picture—a recollec- 
tion of his Scottish boyhood—to the 
Carnegie Institute’s International Ex- 
hibition of Paintings. When this paint- 
ing came before the Jury of Admission, 
there was a pause. There was some- 
thing in it that caught the attention 
and held it—a certain feeling, perhaps 
not deep, but seriously reflective and in- 
nocently engaging. In another moment 


all the thumbs were up. And now for 
four years Mr. Kane has met with the 
same good fortune at the hands of four 
impartial and exacting juries, and the 
CARNEGIE 
MAGAZINE is 
very glad to 
reproduce in 
colors on its 
pages his this 
year's picture 
of a landscape 
character- 
istic of Pitts- 
burgh’s more 
densely popu- 
lated hills, 
“Across the 
Strip.”’ 


Joun Kane 
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THE ANTI-JEWISH POGROM 
IN AMERICA 


By SAMUEL HarRDEN CHURCH 


| Reprinted from the Jewish Criterion] 


3 jest word pogrom has a Russian deri- 
vation, meaning devastation or de- 
struction, and it is a sad commentary 
upon human bigotry that this word has 
come into universal use as applicable 
exclusively to the oppression of the 
Jews wherever those members of our 
race dwell upon the earth. In the days 
of the czars we read almost daily of 
pogroms in one section or another of 
Russia, and the word always connoted 
fire, robbery, outrage, and murder 
against the Jewish inhabitants of that 
country. Today we see the word al- 
most as frequently in the newspaper re- 
ports of pogroms in Roumania, which 
carry the same cruel persecutions of the 
Jewish subjects of that monarchy. 
When John Hay was our Secretary of 
State, he wrote a forceful and eloquent 
protest to the Czar against the Russian 
pogroms, and the Czar refused to re- 
ceive it, on the ground that it was an 
interference with the domestic affairs of 
Russia. In order to get the protest be- 
fore the Czar in person, Mr. Hay re- 
sorted to the clever subterfuge of asking 
whether, if his protest were worded 
thus and so, the Czar would receive it. 
The entire protest was included in the 
dispatch, which the Czar read, and de- 
clared that he would not receive an ad- 
dress so composed. But he did read it, 
and so did the entire world when Mr. 
Hay gave it out for publication. In that 
correspondence Mr. Hay took the high 
al that we did have a right to go 
into the domestic conditions prevailing 
in Russia when those conditions drove 
the Czar’s Jewish population into this 
country in larger numbers than we 
could ‘safely assimilate. But Russia 
would not admit his contention. 
When, in those days, I was invited to 
preside at a meeting called in Pitts- 


burgh to protest against these unend- 
ing massacres, I wrote to Mr. Hay, ask- 
ing whether the newspaper reports of 
the atrocities were reliable, and I well 
remember his reply, to the effect that 
the half had not been told. The meeting 
was duly held, and I have since attended 
many other similar meetings, always 
supported and encouraged by my non- 
Jewish fellow citizens in their declara- 
tion that these persecutions must cease. 

Now, if I were to tell these non-Jew- 
ish friends that there is an anti-Jewish 
pogrom in continual operation in Amer- 
ica, fully as heartbreaking as those in 
Russia and Roumania, they would look 
at me with astonishment; and if, more- 
over, I were to tell them that they them- 
selves are the engineers of the persecu- 
tion, they would think me ready for ob- 
servation among the mental defectives 
at the hospital. Well, I make both 
statements with a clear conscience and 
a sane mind. 

Pogrom does not mean physical de- 
struction and massacre alone. There is 
another kind of pogrom that kills the 
spirit. And when we exclude our Jewish 
brethren from the social developments 
of American life, not only collectively 
but individually, and for no other rea- 
son than that they are Jews, we are 
making ourselves Pharisees, whom Jesus 
denounced, and moral hoodlums, whom 
John Hay denounced. 

I know a man whose career has been 
marked by an unending stream of phi- 
lanthropy which knows no bounds of 
race or religion; and he recently gave 
a very large sum to a Hebrew charitable 
enterprise. Yet, when | asked him if he 
would join me in sponsoring a Jewish 
citizen for membership in one of our 
clubs, he was immediately embarrassed 
and confused, and said that he thought 
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we had better not bring up that issue 
just now. Again, when a Jewish name 
was proposed at another club, three 
members, neither one of whom could 
approach that Jew in any of the things 
that make a gentleman, including 
brains, character, and public service, 
took their protest to the directors, and 
the name was withdrawn. 

One summer at a hotel in the White 
Mountains, some of us who were in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad service learned 
that a certain very prominent Jewish 
banker and philanthropist, now de- 
ceased, was touring that country in his 
car. There was a question of railroad 
finance to be discussed just then, and 
upon the suggestion of President Samuel 
Rea, I asked the hotel manager if he 
could give this banker a room for a cou- 
ple of days. He said, ‘‘No’’—and then, 
with a significant smile, ‘* You know we 
have no rooms available, but you can 
bring him to luncheon.”’ But we, on our 
side, would not have it that way, and 
we held our conference with the banker 
at another hotel. 

There was perhaps a time a genera- 
tion ago when these peculiar social os- 
tracisms might have been understood. 
The old American Jewish families were 
comparatively few in number, while the 
Jewish immigration was so heavy that 
the refining influence of American edu- 
cational and social life was yet to be 
absorbed. That has now been done to 
the same extent, relatively, that it has 
been absorbed by any other section of 
our population. When we take up these 
questions of social life, the Jew should 
be considered as to club membership 
and hotel privileges not as a Jew but 
as an individual. We all know some 
Protestants and some Catholics who are 
lacking in those indefinable attributes 
which commend them for social inter- 
course. But their qualifications are 
never weighed on the score of their be- 
ing Protestants or Catholics. They are 
invariably considered as individuals. 
We must solve this Jewish problem in 
precisely the same manner. Does the 
man who is proposed for club member- 


ship meet the requirements of manner 
albanien and personality? If he does, 
the fact that he may be a Jew ought not 
to have any consideration whatever, 
any more than we should stop to ask 
whether he is a Presbyterian or an 
Episcopalian. Do he and his family 
constitute a group of guests who would 
add to the agreeable nature of hotel 
life? If so, the fact that they may be 
Jews should have no weight. 

There are many representative clubs 
—notably in New York, Cincinnati, 
Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco— 
and a rapidly growing number of sum- 
mer and winter resort hotels throughout 
the country, where this question has 
absolutely no existence whatever; and 
when I recently spent a brief winter 
vacation at Los Angeles, it was a de- 
light to meet a great many of my Jewish 
friends in the hotels and at the country 
clubs in that region. But there is still 
much work to be done in breaking down 
this senseless prejudice. Our attitude 
now is that of the New York society 
woman who said to a very admirable 
and attractive member of her charity 
committee: ‘I am very sorry, my dear, 
that I cannot ask you to my house— 
these social barriers, you know. But 
we shall meet each other in Heaven.”’ 

Our‘ Jewish friends—those to whom 
reference is made in this discussion— 
have attained to a broad culture and 
the highest refinements of life; they 
lead American citizenship in philan- 
thropy, in scientific research, in bank- 
ing, in art appreciation, in the promo- 
tion of music, in the preservation of the 
theater, and in the development of mov- 
ing pictures. We sit with them every 
day on hospital boards, and boards for 
the care of orphans, and the indigent, 
and the pathetic victims of decrepit 
age; we meet them as partners and 
friends in all the broad avenues of busi- 
ness. But when the luncheon hour ar- 
rives, there is immediately a chilling 
aloofness through which we deliber- 
ately, arrogantly, and ostentatiously 
bruise their hearts. How immensely 
provincial we are! How we make our- 
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selves morally and spiritually a Ku 
Klux Klan! How we Bil into that pit 
which Henry Ford digged for himself 
when he propagated the insane delusion 
that the Jews were preparing to murder 
the world! What small-town people we 
become when we presume that we can 
hold to a social superiority that ex- 
cludes the choicest spirits of our race 
merely because they are Jews! In Eng- 
land and in France there is no social line 
drawn in this matter. The most bril- 


“THE PLAY’S 


liant prime minister that England has 
ever had was a Jew, and her most able 
viceroy of India was a Jew. The same 
story runs through French life, where 
Jewish leadership is paramount, and 
where many of the men and women who 
are the ornaments of society are Jews. 

Before we protest further against the 
pogroms in Russia and in Roumania, let 
us put an end to the stupid and heart- 
less pogrom which we are so arro- 
gantly maintaining in America. 


THE THING” 


Carnegie Tech's Notable Service to the Theater 


By Freperick MAYER 


[This article, reprinted from the Theater Guild Magazine of last June, is significant to the followers 
of Tech's Little Theater, as an me of the esteem in which the School of Drama is held by those 


beyond its own confines. By pu 


lishing the article, the Theater Guild, always in sympathy with a 


laboratory for the preservation of the drama and its players, adds its stamp of approval. Mr. Mayer, 
the author of this appreciative study, is a Pittsburgh journalist. | 


n the story of the growth of American 

art theaters, the School of Drama of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
must always play an important part. 
Its theater, set in the Fine Arts Building, 
and surrounded all day by the bustle of 
young singers, architects, costume de- 
signers, violinists, and ambitious play- 
wrights, took, from the day its lone 
opened in 1913, the place of a peeve in 
the American development of that re- 
pertory theater which is called variously 
“‘little,”’ ‘community,’ “‘civic,”’ ‘‘ex- 
perimental.”’ 

The names used to be many, but the 
purpose behind them is by this time 
steady throughout the country: the pro- 
duction of intelligent, artistic plays in 
a manner which, as nearly as possible, 
is professional. From the days of 
Thomas Wood Stevens, through the 
leadership of B. Iden Payne to that now 
of Chester Wallace, the Tech School of 
Drama holds to its purpose of training 
competent directors, actors, designers, 
and playwrights. 

Today, with a widespread dramatic 


activity that in the old days of the little 
theater would have been amazing, Tech 


continues the work which first won for 
it a reputation. It continues to make of 
the preparation for life in the theater an 
intensive course of study that includes 
all the branches of stagecraft, and de- 
mands of its students four years of work 
and a bachelor’s degree. Its list of pro- 
ductions for the past school year num- 
bers over a dozen, with performances 
averaging a run of over a week for each 
play. The value of its experimental 
work in the technical aspects of modern 
production has been internationally 
recognized. And all this is the flower- 
ing of the effort of young college men 
and women who are so enthusiastic 
about the theater that they forget to 
think in terms of grades, credits, and re- 
quired hours, and make of life in school 
almost a professional life, with no room 
allowed for loafing and the bored dis- 
like of work that is called collegiate. 

In the School of Drama, all students 
are expected to take a general academic 
program to give them a cultural back- 
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ground: courses such as history, art his- 
tory, English, and foreign languages. 
In dramatic work, the student has a 
choice of three fields: acting, producing, 
or play writing. The technical subjects 
feolade rehearsal and performance, play 
writing, stagecraft and scene design, 
diction, pantomime, dancing, fencing, 
and make-up. Everyone is required to 
do some work in each one of these 
courses. Everyone gets a full view of 
what theatrical work includes, no mat- 
ter what his specialty will be later on. 
Yet all this study leads to the center of 
all effort—putting on plays. Everyone 
gets a chance to apply his theory every 
week throughout the year. 

There is scarcely an hour when the 
theater is not in use. Sometimes the 
play is an original piece by a student 
author or by a Pittsburgh author. 
Sometimes the play is classical—a 
Greek tragedy or a Shakespearean 
comedy. Sometimes it is modern— 
“The Wild Duck,”’ perhaps, or ‘‘The 
Weavers.’’ The text is studied by the 


class to see what treatment would best 
bring out its peculiar merits. In one in- 
stance a realistic set may be provided, 


then a constructivist, an impressionist, 
or a Shakespearean. 

Steadily the seventy-five or more stu- 
dents discover for themselves the right 
way to proceed; the instructor acts as a 
guide or consultant or juror, and the 
year’s productions go on with a dis- 
patch that is professional and with a 
charm and freshness of acting that 
draws and holds a picked audience of 
about four hundred people, eight times 
for each play, season after season. The 
course is conducted by a regular staff 
of some eight instructors, with oc- 
casional guest directors like Lennox 
Robinson, William Poel, and B. Iden 
Payne. 

The list of productions which the stu- 
dents studied and staged last season in- 
cluded: Ibsen's ‘‘The Wild Duck’’; de 
Vega's ‘The Gardener's Dog,’’ directed 
by Boris Glagolin, a guest director; 
“The Merchant of Venice,’’ in which 
the students on a short tour supported 


R. D. MacLean in his revival of the play; 
Paul Green’s ““The Field God’’; Gals- 
worthy’s ‘‘Escape’’; the first American 
production of John Van Druten’s *‘ After 
All’; a new version of ‘“The Three 
Musketeers’; a Greek tragedy; the 
annual Shakespearean play, directed by 
B. Iden Payne; a bill of one-act plays 
written by the play-writing class; and 
two new long plays by local play- 
wrights. 

In all this producing, stage-crew work 
is important. The freshmen have a lec- 
ture hour each week on stagecraft— 
there are talks on types of set, on the 
names and uses of materials, on color 
use, on the construction of model sets, 
on lighting, on stage sounds, on proper- 
ties, on electricity, and, as has been 
said, on historic period costume. And, 
after each lecture, there is practice, 
day in and day out, so that the student 
who hopes some day to direct may know 
not only theory but actual accomplish- 
ment and may be able to carry on stage 
work from the problems of stage writ- 
ing to acting ns producing. It is not 
Tech’s aim to make an actor out of 
everybody, but everybody must know 
what troubles the actor meets and must 
have some knowledge of his craft. 

After the War, general interest in the 
School's work took a sudden jump. Stu- 
dents clamored for entrance. The en- 
rollment doubled. Why this was true 
can never be clearly explained. Per- 
haps fathers had money to send children 
who wanted to study acting to good 
schools, and Tech was one of the few 
schools of acting which dignified their 
work with a college degree. A few 
years before, such youngsters merely 
ran away to New York and besieged the 
agents for jobs. 

The Carnegie School of Drama pre- 
pares its students for work in many 
different places. Its graduates find posi- 
tions in schools, where they teach act- 
ing and production. Some of them go 
to little theaters all over the country, 
where they serve as directors, designers, 
and actors. Next, there is Broadway, 
where Tech graduates are serving well. 
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The School of Drama is not concerned 
with experiment in dramatic technique 
for its own sake. Esthetics of the 
theater or “‘pure theater’’ unapplied to 
practice, do not fit rightly into its 
scheme of work. But anything which 
will help to broaden the horizon of the 
student deserves a trial. As a result, 
many new things and surprising ex- 
periments in stage production are con- 
stantly tried out, like Glagolin’s con- 
structivist setting for de Vega’s ‘The 
Gardener's Dog.” 

Tech does not anticipate much ex- 
pansion in curriculum, in equipment, or 
in aims. Its small theater and limited 


space for students help its work because 
such restrictions make necessary strict 
selection of those who are admitted. 

It does not indulge in large publicity 
programs, nor does it try to attract wide 
attention in the community of Pitts- 
burgh. Its theater is for the benefit of 
the students, who need an audience as 
an integral part of their surroundings. 

Such people who care for experiment 
and who are interested in seeing stu- 
dents develop are welcome to witness 
the productions, and find in them a 
variety and freshness that cannot often 
be duplicated by the professional 
theaters in the town. 


THE FAME OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


By Raves FLint 
| Editorial from the Art News | 


NDREW CaARNEGIE’s impulse to add a 

yearly exhibition of international 
art to his various Pittsburgh benefac- 
tions has doubtless exceeded in actual 
fact and by a generous count any chari- 
table expectations he might have orig- 
inally entertained in this direction. It 
is hardly possible that he visioned an 
annual gathering of international art 
sufficiently potent to offset the prestige 
of his mounting libraries and blazing 
mills. Yet a critic’s recent scoring of 
the Smoky City in one of the Ameri- 
can monthlies as a center of negligible 
ranking among civilized communities 
is forced to yield Pittsburgh a place in 
the sun solely on account of this yearly 
convocation of art. 

Beside the purely utilitarian aspects 
and concerns of this capital city of the 
steel industry, art must indeed have 
seemed a superfluous commodity to 
Carnegie’s associates. Books were one 
thing, easy to grasp and profit by; but 
what about pictures that were only fit 
for millionaires and such like? The 
answer comes back today, not only 
from the begrudging critic, but from 


Pittsburgh's own response to these 
artistic tourneys. More than 130,000 
people visited the Carnegie International 
last year, which is sufficient indication 
of the way the steel magnate’s original 
idea is bearing fruit. 

Spreading further than the ingots of 
metal which carry the Pittsburgh hall 
mark throughout the world, far more 
penetrating and enduring is the fame 
of the Carnegie Exhibition with its 
international juries of high distinction 
and its annual prizes and awards. By 
lining up the various schools of con- 
temporary art for yearly comparison it 
serves a unique purpose. It gives to the 
community a reputation for largesse and 
disinterestedness of the best sort, and it 
is more than likely that the sum an- 
nually paid out to make this exhibition 
possible is more than brought back to 
the local coffers in one way or another. 
Pittsburgh has been able to translate 
its chief claim to fame from steel and 
smoke to high art, thereby achieving 
not only a creditable advance culturally 
but adding to its resources a power be- 
yond computation. 
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BOOKS AND SKYSCRAPERS 


F the number of books which are 
loaned by the Carnegie Library every 
week day could be placed beside the 


Grant Building, one pile would reach. 


to the top and a second pile would ex- 
tend beyond the twentieth floor. 

_It is unfortunate, however, that a 
library’s usefulness is frequently judged 
only by the number of books which it 
issues for home reading. Reference and 
study facilities may be even more im- 
portant than the lending of books. 

The Carnegie Library devotes a large 


part of its funds to reference work. Its 
Reference Department has a noteworthy 
collection and a large, experienced 
staff. During 1929 the Reference De- 
partment answered more than 20,000 
questions. 

The Technology Department lends 
no books but it has a national reputa- 
tion for the scope and thoroughness of 
its services. During 1929 it received 
over 10,000 inquiries, of which 827 
came by mail from 35 states and 13 
foreign countries. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


WAR DEBTS AND TARIFFS 


HE flow of gold from Europe into the 

United States Treasury shows how 
the war debts, combined with a tariff 
which has recently been made pro- 
hibitively high, can kill off the export 
trade of this country. And both the 
war debts and the tariff have brought 
us a sad crop of animosities. All the 
millions that we receive in payment for 
war debts represent a deduction from 
the purchasing power of America’s 
foreign customers, which must arbi- 
trarily lessen our export trade, as well 
as that of other countries. If, while 
holding this gold surplus, we have at 
the same time checked the power of 
foreign nations to purchase our surplus 
of manufactures and farm products, we 
must then automatically become merely 
a money lender abroad, while all the 
time we are reducing our industrial out- 
put, putting unsalable harvests into 
storage, and increasing unemployment. 
On the other hand, if we should now 
assume that part of the war debts which 
was manual ieding the fifteen months 
following our declaration of war, in 
which period we never fired a shot in 
the common defense, our foreign trade 
would immediately increase consider- 
ably beyond the buying power of the 
sums thus remitted, while we would 
use a part of our gold surplus in essential 
purchases abroad. Aside from the in- 
herent justice of such a policy, it would 
be a very profitable investment. Here 
is an illustration of what we are doing 


under our present national policy. The 
original loan to England was 4,075 
millions, to which was added 525 mil- 
lions accrued interest, making 4,600 
millions as the funded principal, which 
at the end of sixty-two years amounts 
to 11,106 millions. If this is carried out, 
this country will have received over 
4,300 millions more than she will have 
paid in paying off the bonds issued to 
finance this loan and the interest paid 
on the same. It is to the discredit of 
this country that these loans have been 
treated as commercial debts while the 
circumstances attending their incur- 
rence clearly show that they were wat 
subsidies. 


A LETHAL CHAMBER 


N the voyage to France on the 

Olympic last June we enjoyed hav- 
ing our places at the table with the 
ship’s gallant commander, Captain 
Warner. The captain is a_ typical 
British sailor, expert in navigation, a 
disciplinarian—but, like Sir Joseph 
Porter, “‘beloved by all his crew’ — 
cordial and friendly with his passengers, 
and endowed by nature with a rich 
sense of humor. 

One day in midocean we all came 
down to luncheon denouncing graft and 
crime in the United States, concerning 
which the ship's daily newspaper had 
that morning printed some shocking 
examples. And thereupon Captain 
Warner spake thus: 

‘*We have some of that sort of thing 
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in England—but not nearly so much, 
because, thank God, we don’t have 
rohibition there. But when I retire 
on the sea, I am going to build a 
Lethal Chamber for criminals and 
crooked politicians. When a crime has 
been committed—murder, robbery, 
theft, graft—the culprit will be brought 
before me. Before me! I shall get the 
complete story, and the scoundrel shall 
be permitted to speak his piece. There 
will be no lawyers, no appeal, no re- 
trial, no newspaper reports. When I 
am convinced of his guilt, he will be 
politely conveyed into the Lethal 
Chamber, right next to my seat. It is 
well lighted in there, some cigars and 
magazines on the table, and the fellow 
will sit down and wonder what it is all 
about. But gradually he will cease to 
wonder about anything, for I shall 
have turned a screw on my desk releas- 
ing some volatile gases, and in a minute 
or two the creature is gone—finished. 
At the end of a month there will be no 
more crime.” 

The captain's eye had a merry twinkle 
in it, but after that the Lethal Chamber 
became an institution that was fixed in 


our minds. Shall we, one of these days, 
have to return to primitive punish- 
ments? 


MERGERS AND CAREERS 


E recently discussed a letter from 

‘A Mother’’ on the discouraging 
effect of mergers and consolidations of 
gteat business enterprises upon the 
chances of a successful career for the 
growing children of the Republic, and 
noted her anxiety that the tendency 
toward these combinations would even 
reduce the opportunity of the average 
boy and girl for getting a job. Now 
comes Joseph Bartlett Eastman, a mem- 
ber of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, who makes this grave reflec- 
tion on the subject: 


There is reason to believe that the country is 
becoming considerably alarmed by the progress of 
consolidations and unifications among industries 
in general. It is feared that control of industry 


is rapidly passing into a few hands, with the 
danger that we shall become predominantly a 
nation of clerks and subordinates. 


It is not a pleasing prospect, and it 
seems to open up the vista of a gloomy 
road. Yet—we must never criticize a 
tendency without providing its cor- 
rection. It is a fine thing to say to the 
rising youth of the nation: ‘“The world 
lies before you. Mount it as a willing 
steed and ride it to whatever destiny 
you will.’’ Can we say that—if these 
consolidations go on until this country 
has but one bank, one steel mill, one 
railroad—can we say that to the happy 
and expectant face of youth? Or, shall 
we have to say to this ambitious boy 
“Take your hat in your hand, walk 
softly as you enter the head man’s office, 
ask him to assign you to a desk where 
you will dispose of your share of the 
work each day for the rest of your life, 
and take care that you make no fatal 
error of conduct that will cause your 
consignment into outer darkness.”’ 

We don't quite believe that. These 
organizations more and more require 
brains and character. The Russian 
Revolution, equalizing all men on a 
common level at the lowest point, has 
failed because it gives no recognition 
to the higher value of brains and char- 
acter. Let us carry the theory of con- 
solidation to an imaginary end and say 
that after we shall have ended with one 
bank, one steel mill, and one railroad, 
we throw these three things together 
and have only one gigantic corporation 
in the United States. Mr. Gillette—he 
of the safety-blade—has written a book 
advocating that very thing. The first 
obligation would be universal employ- 
ment for life; the second would be a 
sharing of the income ratably from the 
head man down to the humblest worker; 
and there would be an elevator con- 
stantly carrying the men and women of 
brains and character up to the higher 
floors. So Mr. Eastman’s foreboding, 
even at its darkest hue, really seems to 
approach a certain confused twilight 
where we enter Utopia. But are we 
really on that road? 
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LECTURES 


[The lectures announced below are free to the people. | 


MusEuM 
Lecrure Hai 


NovemsBer 23— “The Romance of Human Civiliza- 
tion,’ by B. R. Baumgardt, 
world traveler. 2:15 p.m. 
Novemser 27—"‘Hitting the Trail in Masailand,"’ 
by Charles W. Furlong, world 
explorer and author. 8:15 P.M. 
November 30—‘‘Trails of a Fossil-hunter,’’ by 
Dr. Carroll L. Fenton, geologist, 
University of Buffalo. 2:15 p.m. 
DecemBer 4—‘‘New Light on the Mound-builder 
Problem,” by Dr. Warren K. 
Moorehead, archeologist, And- 
over Academy. 8:15 p.m. 
Decemper 7—'‘The Trail of the Old Spanish 
Conquistadores,'’ by Fred Payne 
Clatworthy, world traveler. 
2:15 P.M. 
Decemper 14—‘‘Caves and Canyons of the Carls- 
bad Country,"’ by Carl B. Living- 
ston, world traveler. 2:15 p.m. 
DecemBer 18—'‘Reading into the Past of Central 
America,"’ by Dr. Sylvanus G. 
Morley, archeologist, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 8:15 
P.M. 


SaTuRDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAMS 
For CHILDREN 


Novemser 22—"‘Fish Tales,’’ by 
Henn. 2:15 p.m. 

NovemBer 29—“‘Insect Neighbors,”’ 
Williams. 2:15 p.m. 

DecemBer 6—'‘Scouting along the Blacklick 
Trail—a Few Nature Rambles,”’ 
by B. M. Ogden. 2:15 p.m. 

Decemper 13—‘‘Christmas in Many Lands,"’ a 
play given by the Junior Natural- 
ists Club. 2:15 p.m. 

Decemper 20—‘‘The South Seas,’’ by J. E. Foss. 
2:15 P.M. 


Arthur W. 


by S. H. 


TECH 


November 25— Carnegie Day address by Ray- 


mond B. Fosdick. 
Carnegie Music Hall. 


11:00 a.m. 


Fine Arts 
Lecture Hai 


Novemser 17—"‘The Artist's Chief Asset,’’ by 
Henry Turner Bailey, Director, 
Cleveland School of Art. 8:15 p.m. 

November 24—‘‘Trends in Living Art,’’ by 
Dorothy Adlow, art contributor, 
Christian Science Monitor. 
8:15 p.m. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Samuet Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Georce F. Sueers, Auditor 

Wituram A. Morten, Assistant Treasurer 
Minntz C. Rankin, President's Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Homer Saint-Gaupens, Director 

Epwarp Durr Batxen, Acting Assistant Director 
Joxun O'Connor Jr., Business Manager 
GuttLaume Lerote, European Representative 
Anne K. Stoizensacu, Secretary 

Marcaret M. Leg, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


Anprey Avinorr, Director 

W. J. Hotianp, Director Emeritus 

I. P. Totmacnorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 

O. E. Jenninos, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education 

W. E. Crype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 

O. A. Peterson, Curator of Fossil Mammals 

Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 

Huco Kant, Curator of Entomology 

R. H. Sanrens, Chief Preparator in Zoology 

Sypney Prentice, Draughtsman 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 


Cuartes Hernrots, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


Ratpxn Munn, Director 

ApauiNnE Bernstein, Head of Order Department 
Water I. Buttock, Adult Lending Department 
Mary E. Foster, Schools Department 

Ruts D. McCottoucn, Catalogue Department 
Artuur D. Scorr, Printing and Binding Department 
Exva S. Smit, Boys and Girls Department 
Extwoop H. McCuetxanp, Technology Librarian 
IrENE Stewart, Reference Librarian 

Martua V. Wirtn, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrosg, Manager 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Tuomas S. Baker, President 

Wituam E. Morr, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 

Artuor C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries 

GLENDINNING KezsBie, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts 

Cuartes Watkins, Chairman of Faculty, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College 

R. M. Inria, Director, Division of General Studies 

Avan Bricurt, Registrar 

Ratpx Monn, Director, Carnegie Library School 

Frances H. Ketry, Assistant Director 
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COMMITTEES} 
1930-1931 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


Gerorce H. Crapp, Chairman 

James H. Locknart 
James R. MacraRLANE 
M. J. MuLpowney 
Aucustus K. OLIver 
Joun B. Sempie 


Marcus AARON 

W. G. Ciype 

F. R. CoGswELi 

C. B. ConNELLEY 

Frank J. LANAHAN 
Georce E. Suaw 


FINE ARTS COMMITTEE 


Georce E. Suaw, Chairman 
TayLtor ALLDERDICE Apert C. LenMan 
James H. Locknart 
R. B. MeLton 
Joun L. Porter 
A. Bryan WALL 


Witiiam Watson SMITH 


W. S. ARBUTHNOT 
Georce H. Ciapp 
WituiaM Frew 
Howarp Heinz 


COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Joun L. Porter, Chairman 
F. R. CoGswe. *F. B. Jewett 
*Orro H. Kaun 
Cuarues H. Kine 
Frank J. LaNAHAN 


Witt1aM Frew 

*E. M. Herr 

Joun S. Herron 

*]. C. Hops James R. MacraRLANE 

Roy A. Hunr WituraM S. Moorueap 
Aucustus K. OLIVER 


(*Special members) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Encuisn, Chairman 


W. W. Buackpurn M. J. MuLpowney 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. MEtton, Chairman 
Howarp Heinz Roy A. Hunt 
Joun S. Herron Joun L. Porter 


Joun L. Porter 


PENSION COMMITTEE 


W. S. Arsutunort, Chairman 
Rosert J. ALDERDICE R. A. Franks 
C. D. ARMsTRONG GerorGe J. KaMBACH 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


Taytor ALLDERDICE, Chairman 
W.S. ArBUTHNOT 
Grorce W. CrawFrorp 


WILLIAM Frew 
AucGustus K. OLIver 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES} 


1930-1931 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
Ropert GARLAND 
Georce J. KamBacu 


Cuares H. Kine 
Wituram S. Moornzap 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS 


Joun S. Herron, Chairman 
Rosert J. ALDERDICE W. G. Ciype 


W. W. Bracksurn C. B. ConNeLLEY 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Mg .ton, Chairman 


Wixuiam Watson Smitu Roy A. Hunr 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. EnGuisn, Chairman 


W. W. Bracksurn M. J. Mutpowney 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


S. H. Cuurcu GeorGe H. Crapp 
Georce E. Suaw 
A. W. MELLON W. S. ArBuTHNOT 
Avucustus K. Otiver 


Roy A. Hunt 


TaYtor ALLDERDICE 
Marcus AARON 
Joun S. Herron 


{The President, S. H. Cuurcn, is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also 
Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Samugt Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Oxiver, Secretary 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Board of Public Education. 
Library School, Advisory. 
*Ropert J. ALDERDICE 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 
TayLor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. Board of Public Education. Art, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 
Witson S. ARBUTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Trustee of Princeton. Art, Pension, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 
Cuarves D. ARMSTRONG 
President Armstrong Cork Company. 
*W. W. BiackBurRN 
Retired Vice President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Auditing, Buildings and Grounds. 
JosepH BurriINGTON 
Trinity. Judge United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 
*S. H. Cuurcn 
Director Pennsylvania Ratlroad—Western Com- 
panies, Blaw-Knox Company. Trustee Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
GeorceE H. Capp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, 
Art, Advisory. 
*Wituiam G. CLYDE 
Retired President Carnegie Steel Company. Mus- 
eum, Buildings and Grounds. 
Freperick R. CoGswe.u 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 
*C.irrorp B. CoNNELLEY 
University of Pittsburgh. -City Father. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Marine Manufacturing Supply 
Company. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 
*GrorGE W. Crawrorp 
Chairman Columbia Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion. Music Hall. 
*W. Y. ENGuisu 
City Father. Auditing. 
Rosert A. Franks 
Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Pension. 
WiLu1aM Frew 
Yale. Hill, Wright and Frew. 
Music Hall. 


President Pittsburgh 


Museum, Library, 


Pension. 


Art, Tech, 


*Rospert GARLAND 
City Father. Father of Daylight Saving. Press 
dent and Treasurer Garland Manufacturing 
Company. Library, Library School. 

Howarp Heinz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company, 
Chez le cinquant-sept de choses diverses. Director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, Finance. 

*Joun S. Herron 
President of all the other Patres Conscripti. Tech, 
Finance, Buildings and Grounds, Advisory. 

*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America. 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 

*GerorGE J. KAMBACH 
University of Pittsburgh. Kambach, Forsyth and 
Chess. City Father. Pension, Library, Library 
School. 

*Cuares H. King 
Pennsylvania. Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
Library, Library School. 

*Frank J. LaNAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
Friend of Tech athletics. Tech, Museum. 

AvBert C. LeHMan 
Harvard. President Blaw-Knox Company. 
President Montefiore Hospital. Art. 

James H. Lockuart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 


Tech, 


Steel Company. Art, Museum. 
James R. MacraRLANE 
Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. Ma- 
ssum, Tech. 
*AnpREw W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Secretary of the United 


States Treasury—Uncle Sam's Rock of Gibraltar. 
Advisory, Finance. Pittsburgh's first citizen. 
Ricuarp Beatry MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Art. 
*WituiaM S. MoorHEaD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library, Library 
School. 
*M. J. MuLDowNeEyY 
City Father. Museum, Auditing. 
Aucustus K. OLIver 
Yale. Assistant Vice President Union Trust 
Company. President Board of Trustees Shady- 
side Academy. Tech, Museum, Music Hall, 
Advisory. 
Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. President Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 
Joun B. Sempie 
Lehigh. Museum. 
Georce E. Suaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and MéClay. 
Art, Museum, Music Hall, Advisory. 
*Wituiam Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan, Scott and Gordon. 
Art, Finance. 
A. Bryan WaLL 
Artist. Art. 
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